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PREFACE 








Art the present time when Military Organization 
is creating so much interest, perhaps I may not be 
considered vain if I offer a brief summary of some 
original thoughts on the subject, on the plea of the 
deep interest I take in the welfare and. prosperity of 
Great Britain and the glory of ler arms. 


AN Y : 

I cannot recommend my pamphlet as emanating 
from an Officer of high standing and long expericnee, 

. ° la) . . 
as it is only the production of my own brain, and I 
was a short time since a humble private in [ler 
Majesty’s 5th Fusiliers; but during my period of ser- 

. ia) 

vice, about two years and a half, I reftemany works 
on my profession, and pondered deeply over their 
contents,—the result is, that I have come to the con- 
clusion that the present system of organization labors 
under many disadvantages which can easily bo rowe- 
died. I will enumerate the most prominent of these 
disadvantages, and their respective remedies will be 
found in the body of my pamphlet. 


‘1st. —Immense unnecessary outlay, and instuficient 
number of defenders, 


2nd —The system of bounties to reeruils produc- 
tive of desettion, 
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. ns as « 
3rd.—Dificulty ol obtaining recrpits and want of 
indncenrent,to men, who are entitled to claim their 
discharge, to remain in the service. 


4th.—Exposing raw recruits to contact with Euro- 
pean hostile troops. 


5th.—Enormous ditference between the paper force 
and real force of the Militia, 


6t.—Want of proper proportion of the different 
arms, and want of proper organizat on owing to the 


regimental system 
a & 


Tth.—Want of mutual reliance and good feeling 
between European and Native trosps. 


' 8th.—Want of proper state of preparation for 
- < . 
war ata moment's notice, whereby are caused the 
. #. . . 
disgraceful btllitions of public panic at the prospect 
of invasion at home, or of rebellion here. 


I feel certain that my Pamphlet contains proposi- 
tions which, if carried into effect, would remove all 
these ovils, 4nd therefore, I confidently launch it 
before the eyes of a public, the majority of whom 
are Military men, some of great reputation in both 
the field and the Cabinet, and this I do without any 
fear but that the’verdict of the discriminating will 
be favorable to me. 


PerbapsI owe some apology. to a certai high 
personage, to whom I sent a short epitome of the 
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reflections contained in thig pantphlet, and to whom 
Toffered the credit of them; but as that avas done 
in the beginning of August last, and as I have not 
received any reply, I think I am justified in assuming 
that my paper has bcea consigned to oblivicn, and 
‘consequently I have enibodied my thovghts and 
presented them to the Public, in this form. 





THOUGHTS 


ON 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION, 


CHAPTER I. 





1, The total amount of treops required and ob- 
tained by my system of arganization is as follows :— 
120,000 Men. 


Tofantry 


Cavalry 


wrt 


( 


Military 1 


Engi- 
neers 


Train, 


Artillery { 


120 Europoan Regts., tes 
20 Do. Dgpét Battus. a 
96 Native Regis, wn 
16 Do. Depét Batins, a. 
24 European Regts,... os 
4 Do, Depdt Squadrons,... 
12 Native Regis, «vs 
® Do, Depbf Squadrons,.., 
6 European Regts,, oes 
1 Do, Depdt Batin., 
6 Do. Regts., v0 see ave 
1 Do. Depdt Squadron,... 


24,000 
96,000 
19,200 

- 24,000 

> 4,800 
12,000 
2,400 
6,000 
1,200 
6,000 
1,200 


108 Do. Batteries or 864 gung, 21,600 
18 Do, depdt Battrs, or 216 guns, 5,400 

Militia (as at present,) 

Rifle Volunteers (as at present) 

Veteran Reserve (a force of my’ own proposition explain- 


ed further on,) 


& 


” 


144,000 


ya 115,200 


” 


? 


” 


ed 


nee 


one 


ses 


28,800 


14,400 


7,200" 


7,200 


27,000 
80,000 
150,000 


100,000 


el 


673,800 
, oeiatemneeteeamemens 


* 
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Which may be bricfly summed up as follows :— 


Buitish Regulars, w+ 228,200 Men and 1,080 guns. 
Do, Veterans, ° «+ 100,000 
Do. Thregulars, ws 230,000 

Native Regulars, _ ve 129,600 


“ora Total of + ... °673,800 Men with 1,080 guns, 
exclusive of Officers, Serjeants, [lorsé Guards and Marines, and 
supposmg Colomal Corps to be suppressed. 


I have supposed regiments of Infantry and Cavalry 
to consist of 10 companies or troops, and Depét 
battalions and squadsons of 12 companies or troops. 
The same may be said of the Engineers and Military 
Train. Batteries of Artillery consist of 8 guns and 
Depét batteries of 12 guns. ° 


2. The cost of this enormous number of ‘armed 
. a o . 
men is purposely over-estimated below: 


a? per antium. 


120 European Regts., ait £40,000 £4,800,000 

20 Do. Depot Batins , » 60,000 " T,000,000 

Totantry ) 96 Native Regts., » 20,000 1,920,000 
16 Do. Depot Batins,, » 80,000 480,000 

( 24 European Regts., » 60,000 1,440,000 

4 Do. Depét Squadrons, ,, 70,000 : 280,000 

Cavalry | 12 Native Regts., » 30,000 360,000 
2 Do. Depidt Squadrons, ,, 5,000 70,000 

6 European Regts., » 100,000 600,000 

Engrs. { 1 Do. Depét Batin., » 120,000 120,000 
Military { 6 Do. Regts., » - €0,000 480,000 
Train, 1 Do. Depot Squadron, ,, 100,000 100,000 





Caried over... 11,650,000 


* 


Car 


, Brought forward ... 11,650,000 
pe) annin. 





renee ee Batteries at, £20,000 ,.£2,160,000 
*- "1 8 Deptt Baticries » 80,000  — 630,000 
Militia, i os $e 2 we 1,000,000 
Rifle Volunteers, ies ae as ve * 100,000 
Veteran Reserve, mo Tatas ty ee 1,000,000 
Staff, ae ae eere vas vee 2,000,000 
Reciniting Service, «+ ies re we: 500,000 
Miscellaneous Expenditure, tae tes we 1,000,000 
* ——— 
Grand Total, ve £ 20,010,000 

~~ 


TIence we see that our Land Forces might be 
tan) 


greatly increased and maintained at no ercater, if not 
less, expense than at present, for the above gran 
total éxpresses the sum to be paid between Great 
Britain, India, and all other | British possessions and 


7 


Colonies. : , 


Note.—In estimating numerical strongth, T have not 
coimred staf anc other Officers, Uorse Guards and 
Marines, but in estimating expense, all arc included 
except the two latter; but the wide margin left by my 
purposely over-estimated outlay on “each regiment, 
battalion, squadron, and battery, will include their 
cost, and also.any other minor “disbursements which I 
have not entered into, further than allowing one 
million for miscellaneous expenditure. But, at the 
same time, I must acknowledge that I have not in- 
cluded dead weig he. 


eo 
CHAPTER IL 





Soldiers who"have completed their period of 10 
years’ service, should be allowed to re-engage them- 
selves for a further period of 10 years in the Guards, 
or 15 years in the Vetéran Regerve: 


The inducement to euter the Guards to be, that 
they should there receive 6d. per, diem more than 
other soldiers, and never quit the British and Ionian 
Islese Gibraltar and, Malta, except in case of war. 
The Guards to consist ofgan entire corps, which 
word, as I‘accept it, is explained further on. 


The inducement,to enter the Véteran Reserve to 
be, that they should reccive a quarterly payment of 
£1, and assemble for drill _at appointed places one 
week before each-payment is due, receiving Guards’ 
pay when so assembled. The appointed places abo above 
mentioned, or Depéts, should be five In number, 
situated, two in England, two in Ireland, and one in 
Scotland, Cerftral positions, easy of access, should be 
selected. Men joining the Veteran Reservee #hould 
be named after the year ; ¢.g., the Reservé'of 1861, 
the Reserve of 1862, &c., &c. They are liable, in 
time of war, to be sent to any Regiment in the field; 
to supply losses occasioned hy the sword and by 
sickness, when they should receive Guards’ pay. 
The Reserve of each year should be embodied for drill 
separately, and, in case of war, the Reserve having yet - 
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five years to serve, should be the first employed in the 
field; the Sertior Reserves should be, added to the 
troops doitf® home duty. The officering necessary 
for this arm, is one Colonel and usual regimental 
staff at each Depot, besides a Captain to eagh arm, 
and a Subaltern to each branch of every arm, with 
a permanent Non-commissioned staff. .The whole five 
Depots to be under a Major General Commandant, 
having an office at the Horse Guards, to whom a 
Brigadier General, acting as Inspector Gencral, of 
the Veteran Reserve should make his report 


This new arm would make a vast addition to 
Great Britain’s strength at very little expense, owing 
to the ‘small number of Officers required, and added 
to the honorable position of the Guards, would, I 
confidently believe, induce old soldiers to remain in 
the service, and recruits to enlist without bounty 
othef than # free kit? The veterans would in a few 
years begome so nunierous, that the greatest war 
England might be engaged in, would not exhaust 
this ever-inereasing supply of tried and experienced 
soldiers. Thus, are the four first disadvantages simpl¥ . 
and efficaGiously remedied: 


Lately, from ten to fifteen thousand good soldiers 
have taken their discharge under Her Majesty’s Wat? 
rant; these could be regained to the service by 
allowing them to join the Veteran Reserve and ante- 
dating them, so that their whole service shall 


Ww 
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ainount to 25 years. FOr instance, a man having 
joined the Reserve this year, after the usual period of 
10 years’ service, would belong to the Reserve of 1861, 
and would not be discharged until 1876, but suppose 
a man, who has served 15 years, joins the Reserve 
this year, put him in the Reserve of 1856, so that 
his service will terminate in 1871, and so on. Eng- 
land will thus regain many tried and valiant men 
who have now left, in disgust, a service in which they 
have, been well tested before the enemy, and in 
which they have braVed many years existence in most 
unhealthy, climates, and, after all, found themselves 
in no better position than they were the first day 
they put on a red coat and pardded themselves to 
the wondering admiration of other bumpkins, ° 


2. It is well xnown how enormous is the differ- 
ence between’the paper force and real force of the 
Militia ‘(the fifth disadvantage thentioned in the-pre—- 
face), owing to the large number of absentees. I 
myself have heard men, now in the Regulars, boast that 
they belonged” to two or three Militia corps at one 

7 dnd the same time. ‘To obviate this evil, and to faci- 
litate the arrest of absentees;I have hit on the fulluw- 
ing expedient, 
éLet there be Depédts for companies of , Militia instead 

for battalions as at, present, thereby increasing 
the number of Militia Depéts twelve fold (supposing 
a battalion to consist of twelve companies), in order 
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that no recruit may be eplisted ‘unless he reside in 
ihe immediate neighbourhood of the Depot. These 
twelve Depdts should be established ‘at nearly equi- 
distant points from some central place selected for 
the annual exercise of the whole battalion. ° 


As regards the drill of the Militia, it would be 
advisable, in my opinion, that no recruit should be 
discharged from his Depét until he is thoroughly 
acquainted with the “big gun drill,” battalion and 
light infantry drill, to be taught gubsequently at™he 
usual annual periods. This, because it is universally 
recognised as one of the first principles of “war, that 
when Militia or ofher than regular troops are em- 
ployed, they should, whenever practivable, fight behind 
walls, leaving the open field forethe Regulars, 


And now fora few words on ary arm whose 
existence does honor, alike to Queen, Govertinent, 
and country,—the greatest proof of England’s great- 
ness—her Volunteer Riflemen! Government should 
foster-them with care, for, in case of invasion, neither 
stone fortifications nor Regulars themselyes would 
be 80 efficient in the defonce of their country; nu- 
merous and ubiquitous, they would cut off all sup- 
plies, so that no enemy could advance far into the 
interior of the country. How to foster thom, i 
simply to give them arms, organize the different. éom- 
panies into battalions, and uame places of assembly 
for each battalion in case of invasion, and, further, 
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nurse their Military ardgnr, and cause them to feel 
their worth and strength by making them take part 
in all Military pageants. 


CHAPTER II 





1. In order to obviate the sixth disadvantage, or, 
in other words, to introduce a good organization into 
thearmy, and arrange the proper proportion of each 
arm, I divide the whole Regular force, European and 
Native, into six corps, which will permanently garri- 
son the places specificd against their respective 
names. 


1ct—-The Corps of Guards.—(British and Ionian 
Isles, Gibraltar.aad Malta.) 

2nd.—The* Colonial Corps.—(AIl Colonies and 
possessions not particularly specified.) 

3rd.—The Bengal Corps.—(Bengal Proper, Behar 
and Ofzissa ; ¢he North East Frontier and Burmah.) 

4ih.—The Madras Corps.—(Madras, Ceylon, Sin- 
gapore, and British possessions in China.) 

5th—The Bombay Corps.—(Bombay, Mauritius, 
Aden and Perim.) 

6th.—The North West India Corps. —(The North 
Western Provinces.) 

I mean by the word corps, the undermentioned 
troops which are calculated in the proportion of 
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Infantry to Cavalry as 6 to 1; semewhat more than 
1 field gun to every 1000 fighting men, and siege 
guns to field guns as 2 to 1, with, a battalion or 
regiment of Engineers, and one of Military Train to 
each corps. 


n 


Infantry (6 divns. of 2 bgds. of 8 regis. each) «., 86,000 men, 
Cavalry (1 Do. of 8 Do? of 2 Do. each) ... 6,000 5, 
Engineers (1 regiment) a ee on «» 1,000 ,, 
Military Train (1 regiment) = o6s eee re 1,000 4, 
Field Artillery (6 battrs. of 8 guns each=48 guns) 1,200 ,, 


Siege Artillery(12 Do. 8 Do “=96 , 2400, 
. a— 
144 guns 47,600 men, 





That is, 47600 men with 48 field and 96 siege 
guns, form the strefgth of a corps in garrison; but sup- 
posing war to’be declared, it marches to the field at 
a moments notice, leaving béhind 2 comsanies or 
troops out of each regiment of Aafiniry and En- 
gineers, Cavalry and Military train, ahd 2 guns out 
oF each battery of Artillery, thus avoiding the neces- 
sity of waiting to be relieved, Its strength in the field 
will then be as follows :— 


Infantry (6 divns, of 2 bgds, of 3 regis, each) ... 28,800 mon. 
Cavalry (1 Do, of 3 Do. of 2 Do, cach) .. 4,800 ,, 
Engineers (1 regiment) 4, vee one ae 800 ,, 
Military Train (1 regiment) ice see toe 800 ,, 
Field Artillery (6 battrs. of 6 guns each=86 guns) 900 
Siege Artillery (12 Dow of 6 Do, each=72  ,, 1,800 


108 guns 87,900 men. 
that is to say, 87,900 men, 36 field and 72 siege guns, 


” 
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The force left i in, garrison will, by my method, be 
as follows :- 


Infantry (2‘comp. out of each of 36 regts.) ws 7,200 men. 


Cavalry (2 troops out of each of 6 Do.) ww. = =1,200_,, 
Engineers (2 companies) «.- tee BS as 200 4, 
Military Tyain (2 companies) +. “s se 200 + 
Field Artillery (2 guns out dfcach, of 6 battrs==12 

guns) tn vee was eg 800 ,, 
Siege Artillery (2 Ditto 12 Do==24 Do. 600 ,, 


ee 








36 guns 9,700 men, 
That is to say: + 
a 8.700 men, 12 field and 24 siege ouns. 
Add field strength ... 87,900 do, 86 Do. and 72 Do. 


7m SS ae 
Garrison strength ... 47,600 Men, 48 field and 96 siege guns, 


_ thus proving my calculations to be corrent. 
® 


I will.now enter intg the subject of the branches or 
sub-divisions of each arm, thewing ihe service each 
is intended fort ‘and the most fitting arming and 


equipment to carry out such service. 
wide 


2 The six Infantry divisions of a corps should 
consisigns i division of Grenadiers, 1 of Light In- 
fantry, 1 of Rifles, and 3 divisions of ordinary Foot. 

These should net merely be so called, but be com- 
posed of men adapted for their respective duties, 
which are, as I am about to show, totally different 
from each other. 





* 


Grenadiers and Light Infantry form a reserve in 
battle. In case of victory, they press rapidly in pur- 
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suit of the foe, in order uot to give him time to re- 
organize his shattered masses ;’ in case of defeat, they 
show a bold front and cover the retreat of their 
corps, eagerly watching an opportunity to make & 
daring dash to reverse the fortune of the ‘day. In 
besieging a place, they protect the camp from any 
force sent to raise the siege, and cover the working 
parties until the assault is to be given, which honot- 
able duty falls to their share. The standard for 
Gfenddiers should be from 5 feet 9 inches, upwards, 
while that of the Light Infarary should be 16m 
5 feet 7 inches to 5 fees 9 inches; the Grenadiers 
should be armed as at present, but Liglit Infantry 
should be armed,plike the Rifles, whose duty they 
will have to perform when sent oi detached expedi- 
tions or in similar situations. 7 * 


n 


Rifles have the same duty to perivem ag at present, 
_‘_and therefore require to be from 5 feel 54 inches to 
5 fect 7 inches. Care should be taken to sclect none 
but good broad-chested,men for this branch, as they 
have much running to perform, suclf as sefing ac- 
vantageous positions by a rush, and running from 
extended order into square to dalend themselves from 
advancing Cavalry. . 


The fourth class of Infantry, which I call simply 
“foot,” form the Ine of battle, work in the trenches 
and find garrisons for capturcd towns or forts, They 
may range from 5 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 53 inches, 
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3. The division ef Cavalry in each corps consists 
of one brigade of Dragoons, one of Lancers, and 
one of Mounted Rifles. 


Dragoons oppose and ride down hostile Cavalry, 
and therefore require to besheavy men, mounted on 
heavy horses. The Dragoon should stand from 3 feet 
8 inches to 5 feet 10 inches, and his horse from 
16 hands upwards. His arms should be an effective 
cut and thrust sabre and two Colt’s five barrel holster 
pistols, but no carbine ; it is only an encumbrance 


for his particular duty. 
6 


Lancers,” besides opposing hostile Cavalry, have 
ta charge infantry in square, ands pursue the foe. 
They should range from 5 feet 64 inches to 5 feet 
8 inches,“and their hotses from 154 to ‘16 hands ; 
besides the arnis, sof the Dragoons, they should eve 
a lance, as their*name denotes. 


Mounted. Rifles have duties to perform correspond- 
ingsto those of their dismountcd brethren; for them 
the shd; rifle fakes the place of the tanes; They 
should range from 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet 64 inches, 
and their horses from 45 to 153 hands high. 


4, The M ilitary train is at present in as effeotive 
4 

a state as it can be, and, therefore, I shall say nothing 

regarding it. The same remark applies to the En- 

gineers, and, I would suggest that both these arms 

should be extensively used in time of peace, in order 
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that Officers and men may obtain practical experience 
in addition to their theoretical knowledge. - 

5. The division of Artillery of each corps con- 
sists of 12 batteries of siege, and 6 of field ‘Artillery ; 
the latter is further subdivided into two- troops of 
Horse Artillery and 4 field batteries. 

Horse Artillery skirmish and pursue the foc; the 
troops should consist of Armstrong’s 9-pounders with 
two 12-pounder howitzers. 

Field batteries are guns of Sosition in the ‘field ; 
they should consist of #8-pounders (Armstrong’s) 
with two 24-pounder howitzers. : 

Siege Artillery® batteries should consist of 32- 
pounders (Armstrong’s) with two 10-inch mortars 
per battery. i . 

In reckoning the strength of batteries and troops 
of Artillery, I have allowed 25 men per gun, in order 
that they may be able to cover their own guns; field 
and siege batteries to do so as Infantry, while hapse 
Artillery do so as Cavalry. 1t would also be a@Visable 
to teach Artillery-men how to construct their own 
batteries, flying bridges, and pantoon-trains, 

6. The whole army in England and India to be 
commanded as at present; each corps to be under 
a Lfeutenant-General, each division under a Major- 
General, each brigade under a Brigadicr-General, 
éach regiment under a Colonel. ‘Thus, I would 


abolish the rank of Lieutenant-Coloncl, and the 
G 


« 
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anomalous position of a staf Colonel with iis attend- 
ant absurdities of local and temporary rank; but I 
would convert the Brigadier-General into effective 
rank. The number of Generals to be limited to 5; 
that of Tjeutenant-Generalg 25; that of Major-Ge- 
nerals 200; that of Brigadier-Generals 400. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge seems 
so thoroughly to understand the requirements of 
Staff Officers, and is daily making such rapid strides 
to Perfection, thut I qwill not presume to make any 
suggestion concerning them, 


CUAPTER IV. 
Catt 
Tu order to obviate the seventh disadvantage, that 
is to say, in order to cause Eurepeans and Natives to 
regard. each other with good feeling and mutual re- 
-ligipee, I would brigade them pemanently together. 
Thus, each Tafantry brigade would consist of one 
European and two Native Regiments, while each Ca- 
valry brigade would consist of one European and one 
Native regiment. The indefinable feeling termed 
‘Cegprit-de-corps” ‘would pervade every brigade, and 
clench the bonds of friendship between whites and 
blacks, I will not enter into the question of the 
advisability of officcring Native troops from amouz 
the Native gentry, but I will say, with all men of 
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common sense, that the present anomalous position of 
Native Officers cannot be too soon altered. 
The Artillery, Engineers, and Military train to 
hy . ° 
consist of Europeans only, to avoid fear of mutiny. 





CHAPTER V. 





The'force in the British and Ionian Isles,- Gibraltar 
and Malta would, according te my method, b& as 
follows :— 3 





Infantry (20 battalions) ise 24,000 
é Cavalry (dsquadrons) re = 4,800 
& Engincers (1 battalion) #... 1,200 | 
2 Military Train (1 squadrog)” ... 1,200 
iy Field Arty, (6 batienjes or 72 guns) 1,800 
el Siege Artillery (12 Do. or 144 x) 3,600 as 
a—— 36,00 
ee Tnfantry (36 gegiments) vee 86,000 
¥ Cavalry (6 Do.) vee 6,000 
& Engineers (1 Do.) vee 1,000 
3 Military Train (1 Do.) # 4 01,000 
a Field Arty. (6 batteries or 48 puns)’ 1,200 
3 Siced Arty, (12 No. or 96 Do, a. 2,400 ' 
i 47,600 
Militia, te a ise 80,000) 
Volunigers, .. ons one 150,000 
Veteran Reserve, tes vee 100 000 


nn enema 


Grand Total wee 414 200 


with 120 field and 240 siege guns. 
The free in the Colonies would be an entire 
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corps, that is, 47,690 men, 48 field and 96 siege 


guns, exclusive of Marines. 


The force in India, Ceylon, Mauritius, Aden, 
Perim, Singapore, British possessions in Burmah and 
China would be as follows 4 


Infantry (48 regiments) vee 48,000 





| Cavalry (12 Do.) » 12,000 
es | Engineers (4 Do.) we 4,000 
: 3 Military Train (4 Do.) ve 4,000 
g Field Artillery (24 batteries or 
a 192 guns) 9 +» 4,800 
| Siege Artillery (48 Do, or 
\ ‘» 884 guns) .. 9,600— 82,400: 
: Infantry (96 regiments) +» 96,000 
6 Do. (16 Depdt Battalions) ®... 19,200 
‘B . 
cs Cavalry (12 regiments) se 12,000 
: © Do (2 Deptt Squadrons) .. 2,400— 129,600 
- 212,000 


with 192 ficld and 884 siege guns 


Now if I add up these three totals, I shall prove the 
correctness of my calculations by comparing the sum 
with the number stated as the whole supposed force 
in Chapter I, Section 1. 


Great Britain &e. 414,200 Men, 120 Ficld and 240 Siege Guns. 
Colonies ow =. 47,600 =, = 48 Do. 96 Do. 
India, &e. a» 212,000 4, 192 Do 3884 Do, 

Total «. 673,800 men, 860 ficld and 720 sicge guns, 
“or in all 1080 guns, which will be found to tally exactly with. 
the amount stated in Chapter I, Section 1. 
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CONCISUSION. 





My plan of having the army ready organized and 
subdivided into corps, divisions, and. rian ies under 
their respective Commanders, and also the method of 
leaving behihd a portion of each regiment and battery 
when a corps is about to take the field, obviates the 
eighth disadvantage, that is to say, from one end of 
the army to the other, every company, troop and 
battery could march to the field a4 action at a minute’s 
notice, 


3 t 
‘The huge force in and near Great Britairr precludes, 
gs and fear of attempts at invasion. 


The large proportion of E European Troops in India, 
and the good feeling which will spring up be- 
tween whites and blacks, by brigating them perma- 
nently together, will likewise preclude all attempts 
and fear of attempts at rebellion. Natives of all races 
and creeds should be enlisted, whether Sikh, Goorkah, 
Poorbeah, Burmese, or Kookee;~whother Brahmin, 
Chumar, Pariah, Mussulman, Bhuddist, or Christian ; 
and they should be sent indiscriminately to all the 
four Indian Corps, but, as the Natives dislike certain 
parts of India, it would but be fair to let them fre- 
queutly change stations, even from one Presidency 
to another, and thus be continually circling round 
india. But at the same time, I would reconimend all 
such changes of station to be made by ‘the brigade 
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and never by the regtmentyso that the Sepoys may 
not be separated” from their white brethren; which 
latter should be taught, that they never served their 
country better by their valor in the field, than they’ 
can now do by evincing*.a kindly ee for the 
Natives bfigaded with them, 


The permanent garrisoning of the different Colo- 
nies by certain troops, will avoid the expense of 
coutinually shipping troops from one end of the 
worl# to another. There can be no fear of Great 
Britain losing her Colonies by this method, as the 
privates of these permanent garrisons look forward 
“to returning to England to enter the honorable corps 
of Guards or the, Veteran Reserve, both of whitch 
are great inducements for the old soldier to remain 
in the service, and the efecruit to enlist without a 
bounty, thas aveiting the concomitant evils,—expense 
aud desertion. Another advantage of the Reserve 
is, that in a European war, a neveetaling supply of 
tried soldiers will be at hand to take the places of 
those who may fall victims to the sword and 


sickuess. 


I would suggest @ similar Veteran Reserve to be 
formed for the Navy, in addition io the present 
Naval Reserve. 

In order to take still more advantage of my sys- 


tem of ready organized troops, [ would recommends 
that a sufficiont number of vessels ey ond the 
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ordinary naval requirements) be Kept afloat to trans- 
port the whole field strength of the corps of Guards 
at a moment’s notice to any hostile shore. - ‘In tie 
of peace, these ships could be employed for training 
the Naval Reserve ; but ‘thy should always Itave on 
board six-mduths’ provigions anid water for the irvops 
they are destined to carry? 


I am not vain enough to imagine that my proposed 
organization is perfect; far from it. I know the 
subject is too vast for the intellect of any sieale 
individual, how much more so then for the intellect 
ofa man of such small experience, in Military 
me ters, as myse ME but my aim in publishing this” 
pamphlet is, that it may fall into jhe hands of ablet 
men, who will improve upon my thoughts in their 
several departments, so tkat the British army may 
be placed on a proper footing, and thus protect 
Great Britain from insulting menace, and give her 
that preponderance in the councils of nations which 
is due to the first country in the world—and British 
preponderance is UNIVERSAL AND PERPE- 
TUAL PEACE. 
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